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Mr. Lippmann at Radcliffe 


Walter Lippmann, editor of the New York World, gave 
the commencement address at Radcliffe College on June 
18 The address, copy of which has been received by this 
department, contains some striking passages. 

Looking back over the twenty years since his own 
graduation, Mr. Lippmann said that “perhaps one of the 
most striking differences in outlook between the graduating 
classes of 1910 and the graduating classes of 1930 is that 
we thought we had a pretty good general idea of how the 
world would behave whereas you know that you don’t 
know how it is going to behave.” 

Analyzing the present situation with reference to chang- 
am i standards, Mr. Lippmann said: “The older generation 
Wy dich disliked the morals and manners of the younger 
“Wsoon betrayed its own lack of faith and convictions and 
its own lack of understanding of the code it was trying 
to defend. What had happened was, I think, that the 
orthodox code had been intellectually undermined by cen- 
turies of skepticism and dissent. When at last it was 
radically challenged in an era of social change by young 
men and women who could not be imposed upon or im- 
pressed or commanded, it was left without able or con- 
vincing defenders. In other words it was not that the 
rebels and the iconoclasts were so extraordinarily powerful 
but that the conservatives were so extraordinarily feeble 
and demoralized. When the generation that had 
ben to war came home it did not find among its elders 
ay clear understanding of what had happened or any 
strong, convinced and resolute leadership. The generation 
which was in the posts of authority during the war and 
Just after had formed its general conceptions of life some- 
Where in the era between Chester Arthur and Benjamin 
Hattison. It is not surprising that this generation found 
difficult to adjust its ideas to the immensely complicated 
fvolutionary era which began in 1914.” 

Mr. Lippmann in his intellectual challenge to the gradu- 
ates said: “Tf what you desire is solid, ready 
made conclusions you will not, I think, find them waiting 

oryou. In the secular affairs of American life you will 
have to act without the absolute conviction that you are 
light and to hold opinions without the conviction that they 
hust be true. You will have to make one of the rarest 
and most difficult of all human adjustments which is to 
._£ Courage without certitude and in a skeptical spirit to 
a decisive will.” 

Wy ith reference to the conflict between conservatives 

 tadicals Mr. Lippmann said: “At the root of all 

‘onservatism there is a belief that civilized and enduring 
ss can be achieved only by regulating the natural 


desires of men. There are many kinds of conservatism, 
but they are all agreed, I think, that our passions, instincts, 
and impulses, if left to run wild, would disorganize society 
and reduce the individual to confusion and despair. Every 
conservative believes that the natural man is a bundle of 
passions, each of which is capable of incalculable evil, and 
that civilization depends upon setting up some kind of 
authority outside the man or inside him to keep his various 
passions within limits and to organize them harmoniously. 

“Liberalism, on the other hand, has always been based 
on profound distrust of human authority and a great trust 
in human nature. The liberal almost invariably assumes 
that man is naturally good, and that he becomes morally 
perverted and deformed by being compelled to conform 
to artificial and tyrannical rules. 

“The fact that they have such opposing views of human 
nature explains why the emphasis of the conservative is 
on order and of the liberal on freedom, why the con- 
servative talks about discipline and the liberal about self- 
expression, one about standards and the other about 
personality, one about character and the other about tem- 
perament, one about conscience and the other about desires, 
one about tradition and the other about creativeness, one 
about authority and the other about experimentation. .. . 

“The results are apparent. They appear as a kind of 
bewilderment in the souls of men as to what constitute the 
real objects of life. The bewilderment works itself out 
in many forms. Ina lust for power. In a lust for wealth. 
In a lust for excitement. And then again in frustration 
and sheer nervous instability. The man who goes mad 
about making money, the man who goes mad seeking 
publicity, the man who goes mad seeking pleasure and 
thrills and escaping boredom, and the man who is all 
nerves and confusion and bad dreams and fears are all 
exhibits produced by an age that has ceased to have a cen- 
tral ideal of human life. 

“Our task, if I may indulge in a large generalization, is 
to take part in the great task of establishing once more 
some central and controlling ideals of human living. For 
the present and for most of us at least it will have to be 
undertaken without the help of dogmatic authority and 
without the exercise of compulsion, simply by our own 
critical insight, our examined intuitions, our honest ex- 
periment, our imaginativeness and our common sense. 

“If we are to do this we must free ourselves of the 
illusion which is common to both conservatives and rad- 
icals, that the essence of institutions, of governments, of 
social organization, of marriage, lies not in the institutions 
themselves but in the authorities, the laws, the command- 
ments which surround them. For the effect of this illusion 
is that the conservative does not usually defend govern- 
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ment, the social structure, or marriage. He defends his 
own right to prohibit an examination of them. The radical, 
on the other hand, in his insistence on freedom to examine 
and experiment almost always rules out the hypothesis 
that the experiment may show that in their essentials the 
institutions he is examining may turn out to be sound. 
The conservative forgets that institutions may have an 
intrinsic value quite apart from his own dogmatic defense 
of them, and the radical forgets that a new experiment 
may verify an old conclusion.” 


President Palmer’s Induction Address 


Chicago Theological Seminary observed its 75th anni- 
versary on June 1-4. One feature was the induction of 
Dr. Albert W. Palmer whose address is particularly in- 
teresting in connection with the remarks of Mr. Lippmann 
quoted above. Dr. Palmer said: 

“As I try to analyze the educational needs of the minis- 
ter of tomorrow, I find myself somewhat arbitrarily divid- 
ing them into four great disciplines: 

“1, A working knowledge of the social facts and forces 
in the midst of which the church must do its work. 

“T still believe, as in my student days, that for most 
ministers a really searching study of economics, sociology 
and psychology is more immediately important for their 
task and of no less value as an intellectual discipline than, 
say, the study of Hebrew. 

“Here in this seminary we wish that every student who 
comes to us from college could have mastered sound ele- 
mentary courses in economics and sociology so we might 
then carry him forward into fields of research and first- 
hand study of the conditions and problems of urban and 
tural life. 

“Our purpose is to make such study no mere listening 
to lectures or reading of books, though both of these 
have their place, but still more a careful first-hand in- 
vestigation, made on the ground and worked out in maps, 
charts, and statistics, and carefully studied interviews and 
observations. ‘ 

“2. The second great field of training for religious 
leadership has to do with the inner life and motives of the 
individual. 

“After all no man is equipped to measure even social 
facts and forces until he also understands something of 
the personal motives and the needs and aspirations of the 
soul. 

“Sociology has much to learn from psychology ; and the 
minister, who must deal with people in their times of 
crisis, who would guide the religious development of 
youth, and steady men and women amid the storms and 
temptations of middle life, needs, almost more than any- 
one else in the community, to know the cross currents 
of the soul and the whirlpools and eddies, as well as the 
steady drifts and deeper currents of the human person- 
ality. 

“The minister must know the unfolding psychology of 
childhood and youth. But it isn’t immature and developing 
youth alone whose psychology needs to be understood. 
The adult has his mental storms as well as the adolescent 
and the art of pastoral care has need to lay hold of all 
possible wisdom in dealing with minds distressed and out 
of gear. 

“T do not propose that the minister become himself a 
practicing psychiatrist. He has his own task, already 
large enough without that—but I am saying with great 
emphasis that he must lay hold of all the equipment that 


psychiatry and mental hygiene can give him toward be 
coming a wise and effective pastor. 

“It may be that out of psychiatry and along a scientify 
channel is to come to the Protestant minister of tomor. 
row, a larger and more effective power to understand and 
help the storm-tossed soul, to be a father confessor to the 
troubled and a still small voice of calm and courage to 
the fearful and discouraged. ' 

“It is to this end that, here in this seminary, we bri 
for a quarter’s teaching each year the chaplain of a state 
hospital for the insane, to give a course on ‘personality 
disorders’ and conduct with our own professors a research 
course on ‘the joint contributions of theology, ethics, 
sociology and psychology to the reconstruction of the 
individual.’ 

“And now for this fall we have secured a leading New 
York psychiatrist, a medical man competent in dealing 
with mental disorders and experienced in lecturing to 
theological students, who comes to us to give the entire 
autumn quarter on ‘Mental Hygiene and Pastoral Work’ 

“3. If the minister knows something of the social facts 
and forces which surround him and if he comes to under. 
stand the cure of souls and how to minister to minds 
distressed, what more is there he needs to know? 

“Surely by this time some of you will be saying it is 
highly important that he know something about religion, 
And that is the third great discipline I have in mind. 

“Now to know religion is in itself no simple task today, 
For religion today is no longer merely an accepted canon 
of Biblical books or a definite creed prescribed by the 
church. Our students must cover the whole field of re 


ligion, testing all things and holding fast to that which & dy, 


“And religion is more than the Bible and Church His- 
tory. There is a sense in which all religions are one— 
we shall see the religious needs of our own day better 
if we also know the history of the great ethnic faiths- 
yes and even the story of the great heretics of the ages, 
and of the twisted and queer religious vagaries of out 
own day. 

“We are over here alongside the great University of 
Chicago, that our students may live out-doors intellectual 
ly and face all the winds that blow across the philosophic 
world. If there are those who think the cosmos is a chads 
and that God is dead, our students need to know it. The 
place to face the spectres of the mind and lay thems 
here and now. 

“4, I come now to the fourth great discipline. I have 
suggested that the minister of tomorrow must be a so 
engineer, knowing social facts and forces ; and a physiciat 
of the soul, knowing the inner lives and problems of his 
people ; and a scholar, knowing the history and the living 
issues of religion: what remains? : 

“Pre-eminently he must be a prophetic and effective 
preacher. 

“An authentic Protestant church must have gre 
preaching. Its gospel must be incarnate in a man 
with a divine message.” 


Unusual College Commencement 


As reported by the Labor News, May 17, 1930, “at leas 
one graduating class in the United States got through 
Commencement Day without being assured that beyony 


the Alps lies Italy, or that they were now embarking ups % 


life’s great adventure, fully equipped to rise high im 
scale of personal success. The graduates wore no 
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caps and gowns ; they had no class pins and wove no daisy 
dains; they worried over no final exams. and hoisted no 
mules onto the roof of the dean’s house by way of express- 
ing their sorrow at leaving school. 

“This unusual graduation took place at Brookwood 
Labor College when 36 industrial workers, having com- 
pleted intensive one and two-year courses in workers’ edu- 
cation, prepared to go back to the labor movement to apply 


ting J the added knowledge and training they had acquired. 

tate § “A challenge to the graduates was thrown down by A. J. 
ality § Muste, chairman of the faculty, who said: ‘Young people 
atch § who set out to work in the labor movement of America 
hics, fave the toughest assignment in the world. Intelligence 


ofhigh order, sound knowledge of industrial and economic 
conditions, energy, courage and patience are required. 
Most of all, there is need for idealism—an idealism not 


ling # huilt on sickly sentimentality, but which can bind you to a 
g tO B cause and make you hold on in the face of opposition, 
misunderstanding and defeat. 

or 


“Tf you belong to those in whose hearts the fire of 
labor idealism burns, there is a place for you in the army 
of labor, and at the points where the fighting will be the 
hardest and progress the slowest and tangible results the 
smallest in the years just ahead. As you try to organize 
the unorganized in steel, automobiles, textiles, oil, and the 
dectrical industries, as you promote the movement for 
social insurance, as you try to build a labor party, as you 
combat militarism and imperialism, as you try to develop 
acreative labor psychology among the American workers, 
you will have your share in building the commonwealth 
of justice, equality and fraternity of which humanity has 
through the centuries.’ ” 


His “qe 

one— Strife Over Filipino Labor 

better 

iths-§ Feeling against Filipino laborers in California became 


acute last year and resulted in two serious riots. The state 
Department of Industrial Relations (San Francisco) has 
issued a report, Facts About Filipino Immigration into 
California, which discusses the extent of such immigration, 
the types of work done by Filipinos, ete. From 1920 to 
1929, 31,092 Filipinos migrated to California. Extensive 
immigration began in 1923 and there has been a fairly 
stady increase ever since. Until 1928 the great. majority 
of Filipino migrants came from Honolulu. In 1929, 
however, 45 per cent came from Manila, 45.5 per cent 
from Honolulu and 9.7 per cent from other ports. From 
81 to 97 per cent of the male Filipinos who came from 
Honolulu since 1923 had previously migrated from the 
Philippines to Hawaii. But the majority of the female 
ilipinos coming from Hawaii were born there. During 
the ten years covered by the study 93 per eent of the 
Filipinos entering California were males and 79.4 per cent 
were between 16 and 30 years old. The women usually 
titer at an earlier age than the men. Only about 21 per 
tent of the males were married and very few married 
Pinos brought their wives with them. It is estimated 
that there are from 31,000 to 34,000 Filipinos now in 
ifornia, 
Filipinos are usually employed in hotels, restaurants, in 
omestic service and in agricultural occupations. In hotels, 
Rstaurants and box factories they are displacing native 
te workers because they are considered “steadier, more 
Hable and more willing to put up with longer hours, 
B® “ter board, and worse lodging facilities.” In agricul- 
Occupations they compete mainly with Mexicans and 
immigrant groups but even here there is some com- 
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petition with white workers. More than 80 per cent of 
the asparagus cutters are Filipinos. 

Wages in hotels, etc., were about $11.20 per week with 
room and board and $18.11 without room and board. A 
study of the monthly wage rates of 492 Filipinos, hired in 
1929, for such occupations showed that 59 per cent re- 
ceived $65 or less (with room and board) and that only 
11.7 per cent received from $100 to $150 per month on 
the same basis. 

Wages in agricultural occupations vary according to the 
type of work, the locality where the work is done, etc. 
Daily wages range from $2.50 to $5.00 but the Filipinos 
are more often employed at the lower rate. Labor con- 
tractors usually act as “go-betweens” between the agri- 
cultural employer and the workers. This is a convenience 
for the employer but it frequently works hardship for the 
laborers. Since they are regarded as the employes of the 
contractor, they are dependent entirely upon his honesty 
in getting their wages. Since the contractors frequently 
disappear with the final payroll, the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, in cooperation with the growers, has re- 
vised the labor contract used in the Imperial Valley to 
make the growers responsible for the laborers’ wages. 

The Department of Industrial Relations believes that 
the displacement of white workers by Filipinos was “a 
vital factor” in the antagonism which resulted in the riots 
in Exeter, Calif., and Watsonville, Calif. In Exeter the 
trouble began “after a stabbing affair at a carnival.” For 
some time before, however, Filipinos on the streets had 
been “shoved off the sidewalks and otherwise abused 
by white transient laborers.” The outbreak was due 
“primarily to the racial feeling of antagonism developed 
among the white laborers against the Filipino laborers 
who were displacing them in the harvesting of Kadota 
figs and Emperor grapes in and about Exeter.” At Wat- 
sonville, where the trouble lasted for several days, the 
immediate cause was the employment of white girls as 
entertainers by a Filipino club. The major cause, how- 
ever, was “the unwelcome influx of Filipino labor in 
Monterey County.” 

About two weeks before the Watsonville riot the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Northern Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia, passed a resolution which said in part: “Whereas, 
the unrestricted immigration into the state of California 
of natives of the Philippine Islands is viewed with alarm 
both from a moral and sanitary standpoint while constitut- 
ing a menace to white labor, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that we, the Chamber of Commerce of North- 
ern Monterey County, in regular session, do petition the 
county, state and national governments to adopt 
methods and means to prevent further immigration.” 
Shortly after that a justice of the peace of Monterey 
County was quoted in a local paper as condemning the 
presence of Filipinos in Monterey County. A mass meet- 
ing of Filipinos passed a resolution protesting vigorously 
against the action of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Tax Burden in Great Britain 


The extent of taxation of incomes in Great Britain is 
indicated by a recent statement by Philip Snowden, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In reply to a question in the 
House of Commons Mr. Snowden explained, according to 
the London Nation and Athenaeum for May 24, that a 
married man with three children, having an income of 
£5,000 would pay income tax and surtax of about £1,300; 
with an income of £10,000 he would pay £3,500; with an 
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income of £25,000 he would pay £11,400; with an income 
of £50,000 he would pay £25,600, or more than half his 
total income. Whether the income is from investments 
or partly earned makes no difference. The Nation and 
Athenaeum comments: “In the case of a man of forty- 
five who insures to provide for death duties, substantial 
further sums must be deducted, ranging from £274 a year 
in the case of a man with £5,000 half earned and half 
from investment, to £25,349 in the case of a man with 
£50,000 a year entirely from investment. The latter in- 
dividual indeed must find for income tax, surtax, and 
insurance against death duties £987 more than his income 
of £50,000.” 

As might be expected, deep and widespread resentment 
is felt among persons with large incomes over the present 
rates. Perhaps the most serious effect is the cutting off 
of contributions from social and educational agencies, since 
the marginal income upon which they previously drew 
is being so largely absorbed by taxation. 


Book Notes 


HOW AMERICA LIVES. By Harry W. Larter. 
New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1930. 15 
cents. 


This is a revised edition of a “handbook of industrial 
facts” dealing with the distribution of income and wealth, 
living standards, unemployment, military expenditures, 
child labor, illiteracy, housing, and the wastes of industry. 


LABOR PROBLEMS. By Gorpon S. Watkins. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1929. $3.50. 


The author published a volume under the same title in 
1922. Although advertised as a revised edition this really 
is a new book. The new material added, the change in 
organization and treatment of the various topics, and the 
comprehensiveness and objectivity of presentation places 
it easily in the first rank as a text book on labor problems. 


OUR VANISHING OIL RESOURCES. By Joun Ise. 
New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1929. 
10 cents. 


Whether American public policy should leave the coun- 
try’s oil resources in the hands of private enterprise, should 
regulate or should socialize them are alternatives dis- 
cussed by the author. The terrific waste which accom- 
panies our present policy, in the opinion of the author, 
indicates a need for greatly increased social control in the 
interest of conservation for future generations. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP HERE AND ABROAD. By 
Harry W. Larpter. New York, League for Industrial 
Democracy, 1929. 15 cents. 


This is a third edition which presents recent develop- 
ments in public ownership up to 1929. 


A PICTURE OF WORLD ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS, 1929. By the National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, 1929, 2 vols. $2.00. 


This volume is similar to the one published under the 
same title in 1928. The purpose is “to keep channels of 
understanding open” and “to strengthen the fabric of 
common interest among the business men of the world.” 


The Board has compiled information from documentay 
sources and, by arrangement with prominent men in ma 
countries, publishes their views on current development; 


THE COST OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1927-1928. By the Nationat 
CoNFERENCE Boarp. New York, 1930. $3.00. 


For the purpose of encouraging more careful adminis 
tration of public funds the National Industrial Confereng 
Board has been presenting in this and other volumes data 
which enable the public to see just what government js 
costing. While large expenditures may be necessary in 
the interest of public welfare, it is highly essential t 
determine whether the results obtained justify them. It 
is the part of statesmanship to see that economy and eff. 
cient administration accompany public expenditure, and 
this material on the subject is worthy of the consideration 
of every citizen. 


ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION. By Warren (. 
Waite. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 192 
$3.00. 


The economics of consumption has received but little 
systematic consideration by economists, the emphasis hay- 
ing been largely on organization for production and price 
fixing. After treating the effect of the price system upon 
the consumer, the author turns his attention to those fac 
tors which influence the choice of goods, the problem of 
proper administration of individual income, and other 
social problems of consumption. The book is particularly 
valuable in relation to the administration of the family 
budget. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS REMEDIES. 5 
Harry W. Larpter. New York, League for Industria 
Democracy, 1929. 10 cents. 

This brief popular treatment of the problem of unem 
ployment merits a wide distribution. Those interested in 
developing a more general understanding of the problem 
can obtain special rates for bundle orders. 


OLD AGE SECURITY. By Asranam Epstein. New 
York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1929. 13 
cents. 


The author, who is secretary of the American Associe 
tion for Old Age Security, has given popular treatmett 
to the problem of old age dependency. The need for old 
age pensions and the progress of the movement to provide 
them both here and abroad are interestingly presented. 


THE PACIFIC AREA. By Gerorce H. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1929. $2.00. 


Dr. Blakeslee, who is professor of history and inter 
national relations at Clark University, here summafias 
the more important recent events in international relations 
in the Pacific area. China’s relations with the powéts 
both collectively and individually, the controversies W 
center about Manchuria, Japan’s foreign relations, th 
international policies of the British dominions and # 
agreements for preserving peace in the Pacific are dis- 
cussed clearly and concisely. Many documents connect 
with the events discussed in the body of the book are i 
cluded in the appendix, and since many of these are 1 
easily available this collection is particularly valuable. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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